The Debate with the Royal Chaplain
ment, corresponded with the conception of union with God. God,
therefore, for them was absolute reality, as it was for the Christian
mystics. For Manrique, God was a personage. Hence the king's
impression that he was just one more god.
But in the audience hall of a remote oriental palace in the
seventeenth century, so nice an appreciation of their respective
points of view was not likely to occur to a Buddhist king and an
Augustinian friar.
The conversation which followed led nowhere. We must re-
member that Manrique's account of it was written twenty years
later at a safe desk in the Papal city: he may not have been as bold
and assertive as he pretends. What he does is to represent himself
as expostulating with the king for his worship of the Mahamuni.
Bowing in a temple before the image of a god was mere idol-
worship. An idol could not be worth more than the material of
which it was made. It was a demoniacal illusion to imagine that
to adore it was to adore God. The King did not reply, as he might
have done had the Buddhism of Arakan been as pure as the ori-
ginal doctrine preached by the Buddha, by saying that he was no
more worshipping the image of the Buddha as such than did
Manrique the picture of the Virgin on his altar. He did not say
that because, mixed up with his apostolic conception of the
Buddha-state, were magical beliefs in the potency of the Great
Image, beliefs arising from the account given of its origin in his
book, the Sappadanapakarana^ and exemplified in the tradition
that it was the palladium of the realm. He considered himself the
greatest Buddhist king in the world precisely because he was its
guardian. He could not give the Friar a strictly orthodox answer,
and he did not choose to give him the explanation which would
have disclosed his particular view. Rather, he did what many
Oriental kings liked to do, when a foreign priest visited their
court. He invited him to enter into a discussion with a Buddhist
monk who was seated below him. The man was probably the
Royal Chaplain.
The Chaplain, who was dressed in a yellow robe draped about
him. somewhat in the fashion of a toga, and whose head was
shaved and feet were bare, a person, says Manrique, of venerable
appearance, began, in a tone of some asperity. He had always
found it surprising, he said, that Catholic priests, judging from
those he had met with, not only showed a deplorable lack of
respect for the Blessed One, but also an ignorant intolerance of
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